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Fellow  Citizens  !  Ladies  and  Gentlemen !  Old 
Friends  with  those  kindly  beaming  faces  and  honest 
hearts  !  Neighbors  !  whom  I  once  loved,  and  whose 
memories  I  have  fondly  cherished  during  more  than 
twenty  years  of  absence  : — I  come  at  your  kind  and  ur- 
gent invitation,  to  greet  you  on  our  great  day  of  Nation- 
al Jubilee,  and  to  address  to  your  hearts  and  under- 
standings, a  few  plain  words,  expressive  of  the  fresh  im- 
pulses of  my  own  sentiments,  and  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  my  mind,  regarding  the  present  aspect  of  our 
national  affairs. 

It  seems  fit,  that  on  a  day  consecrated  by  the  sacred 
recollections  of  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and  memo- 
ries of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  great  apostles  of  Ameri- 
can Freedom,  that  we  should  not  only  call  to  mind  the 
great  conduct  of  our  ancestors,  and  endeavor  to  revive 
the  noble  sentiments  which  characterized  the  Era  of  our 
National  Emancipation ;  but  that  we  should  also  indulge 
in  such  comparison  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  past, 
with  those  of  the  present  age,  as  will  enable  us  to  judge 
whether  our  own  conduct  as  patriots,  renders  us  wor- 
thy of  the  precious  inheritance,  won  by  the  magnanimi- 
ty, the  valor  and  the  blood  of  our  ancestors. 

Our  fathers,  when  excited  to  political  revolution  by 
British  injustice,  could  refer  to  a  past  age  filled  with 
proud  recollections,  studded  with  great  names,  and 
and  glowing  with  illustrious  examples  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  love  of  political  justice  and  freedom. 

Milton,  Hampden,  Sydney,  and  their  high  compeers  ! 
these  were  their  great  exemplars ;  names  revered  by 
every  lover  of  freedom — associated  with  the  highest 
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sense  of  right,  the  purest  wisdom  and  most  heroic  val- 
or— such  as  will  forever  command  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind. What  Milton  advocated — what  Hampden  and 
Sydney  gave  up  their  lives  to  maintain — whas  was  thus 
consecrated  by  illustrious  names — and  as  having  been 
upheld  by  the  noblest  deeds  of  self-sacrificing  and  he- 
roic virtue — what  has  thus  become  sacred  to  the  Histor- 
ic Muse,  as  the  highest  examples  of  the  political  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  a  past  age — this,  amid  the  turmoil, 
contention  and  strife  of  a  revolutionary  era,  our  fathers 
could  claim  to  be  settled  as  wise  and  just,  and  worthy 
to  be  maintained  at  every  sacrifice. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the  bias  of  prejudice,  the  stu- 
pidity  of  ignorance,  the  opposition  of  selfishness,  the 
physical  or  moral  cowardice  of  many — together  consti- 
tute such  a  formidable  antagonism  to  the  course  of  the 
honest  and  enlightened  patriot,  as  almost  to  overwhelm 
and  discourage  his  efforts  in  a  just  cause  ;  if  all  the  wor- 
thiest and  best  names  and  most  sacred  memories  of  the 
past  are  with  him,  as  he  listens  to  the  voice  of  the  migh- 
ty dead  now  speaking  from  their  sacred  resting  places, 
he  feels  hope  and  confidence  revive  within  him,  he 
buckles  on  his  armor  with  renewed  strength,  and  with 
— -fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum — inscribed  on  his  banner,  he 
boldly  meets  his  foe,  and  triumphs  in  the  right. 

Our  fathers  had  such  incentives  and  examples  from  a  . 
great  age  then  past,  and  we  have  such  from  an  age  more 
recent — the  era  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  the  two  Adams, 
Hancock,  Henry,  and  their  high  associates  ;  we  have 
these  full  in  our  view,  whose  every  act,  whose  every 
utterance  should  be  our  example  and  our  guidance  now. 

Men  were  earnest  in  that  era.  Civil  war  and  a 
bloody  revolution,  called  forth  the  sincerest  acts  and 
language  of  which  the  human  mind  was  capable ;  and 
the  earnest  utterances  of  great  minds,  refined  and  puri- 
fied by  severe  trial  and  prolonged  adversity,  furnish  us 
wTith  the  highes*  and  most  precious  instances  of  earthly 
wisdom.  We  should  do  well  to  embrace  it,  rather  than 
gaze  idly  at  the  antics  of  the  "summer  soldier,"  or  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  the  "  sunshine  patriot"  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  !  What  revered  memories, 
what  great  and  solemn  recollections  throng  the  mind, 
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when  these  consecrated  teachers  of  patriotism  and  po- 
litical virtue  are  called  up  !  The  one  by  acts  of  hero- 
ism in  war,  and  a  forbearance  and  disinterestedness  in 
civil  life,  even  greater  than  his  own  great  deeds  in  the 
embattled  field — illustrating  the  divine  course  of  the 
great  patriot ;  and  the  other,  by  his  severely  wise  and 
just  political  philosophy,  teaching  us  how  to  steer  our 
public  course,  after  both  our  great  father  and  wise  teach- 
er, should  exist  no  more  on  the  earth. 

If  any  one  sound  political  lesson  has  been  more  ear- 
nestly than  another  inculcated  by  these  great  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  that  justice — -justice — is  as  as  necessary  to  Na- 
tional as  to  individual  well  being.  Washington  was  just 
to  the  last  degree.  His  noble  mien  was  exalted  by  the 
awful  dignity  of  that  attribute.  In  respect  of  that 
severe  and  awful  justice,  he  was  almost  unearthly  in 
aspect,  and  stood  like  a  god ! 

For  this,  men  feared,  while  they  loved  and  reveren- 
ced him.  Every  unjust  man  instinctively  avoided  the 
majesty  of  his  presence ;  for  he  was  greatly  wise  and 
just ;  too  wise,  too  just,  ever  to  do  aught  but  frown  on 
all  personal  and  political  wrong.  No  questions  made 
he  of  expediency,  such  as  perplex  and  mislead  little 
minds.  The  right,  and  that  only,  commanded  his  as- 
sent, or  called  him  into  action.  Hence  the  world-wide 
.reverence  of  his  <n*eat  name. 

And  Jefferson,  whose  philosophy  was  always  on  the 
side  of  right  and  equality,  never  by  word  or  deed,  did 
he  sanction  political  injustice.  He  avowed  that  he 
dreaded  the  fate  of  a  nation  which  indulged  in  habitual 
wrong ;  he  declared  that  every  attribute  of  Almighty 
Sovereignty  was  at  war  with  man's  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  man  ;  and  that  when  he  considered 
of  some  of  our  own  acts  of  national  injustice,  he  trem- 
bled in  view  of  the  vengeance  of  offended  Heaven. — 
No  wonder  that  a  mind  so  well  balanced,  logical  and 
sound  as  was  that  of  this  illustrious  man,  should  regard 
equal  justice  to  all  men,  as  the  great  concern  of  the 
State.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  all  for  which  political  or- 
ganization can  properly  exist — the  first,  last  and  only 
aim  of  a  proper  State  government.  • 

As  I  have  treated  of  this  on  a  former  occasion,  I  bdg 
to  quote  here  from  some  observations  which  I  then  made 
respecting  Justice,  as  the  sole  concern  of  the  State.  I 
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was  seeking  to  limit  the  activity  of  government — to  nar- 
row its  functions,  and  thus  escape  from  its  mistakes  and 
corruptions  as  far  as  possible.  I  claimed  that  govern- 
ment must  first  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  disinterested, 
pure  and  infallible,  before  it  could  be  safely  permitted 
to  depart  from  the  principle  in  view,  "  since  it  was  be- 
cause of  such  departure,  that  mankind  had  been  afflict- 
ed with  Established  Religions  and  State  persecutions — 
with  feudal  tenures,  titles  of  nobility,  hereditary  legis- 
lators, sinecures  and  pensions — the  absurd  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, protective  tariffs,  indirect  taxation,  paper 
money,  wars  for  conquest  and  glory,  enormous  public 
debt  and  profligate  expenditures — a  total  disregard  of 
the  principle  upon  which  man  can  demand  respect  for 
his  rights,  as  founded  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind ;  with  artificial  inequalities  of  condition  created 
and  fostered  by  legislation,  and  a  thousand  other  evils 
which  are  oppressive  to  the  justice  and  beneficence  of 
the  natural  laws. 

"And  these  are  not  more  attributable  to  the  ignorance, 
than  to  the  selfishness  of  those  who  administer  govern- 
ment. So  that  it  has  always  happened,  that  between 
these  two  causes,  as  much  ill  as  good  has  befallen  the 
public  from  govermental  activity.  Now  the  advocates 
of  limited  government,  instead  of  attacking  in  detail 
the  various  measures  of  political  expediency  which  are 
professedly  designed  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare,  or  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,"  or  assigning  measures  to  a  particular  catego- 
ry of  ignorance,  selfishness,  or  corruption,  have  suppo- 
sed that  there  might  exist  some  principle,  which  would 
confine  the  authority  of  the  State  within  such  limits, 
as  that  all  offence  to  the  rights  and  freedom  of  mankind 
could  be  avoided,  without  an  unceasing  strife  as  to 
measures  of  expediency." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  such  a  prin- 
ciple may  yet  be  found  to  exist  in  nature  ;  that  it  may 
yet  be  seen,  that  the  State  owes  it  origin  to,  and  is  main- 
tained by  one  reigning  sentiment  of  the  human  mind — 
that  it  has  its  founda  tion  in  the  faculty  of  conscientiousness, 
and  thai  hence,  as  between  the  citizens,  its  sole  mission 
if  to  administer  justice.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  a 
true  principle,  then  the  great  problem  of  man's  social 
relations  would  be  thus  resolved :  while  human  society 
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and  fellowship  arise  from  the  combined  activity  and  im- 
perious demand  of  the  aggregate  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, these  would  be  left  in  the  social  state,  to  their  free 
and  spontaneous  activity,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
purest  natural  condition,  until  some  offence  should  hap- 
pen to  the  natural  rights  of  man,  upon  which  the  law 
of  the  social  body,  proceeding  from  enlightened  consci- 
entiousness alone,  would  interfere  to  redress  the  wrong, 
and  prevent  its  recurrence.  In  this  view,  the  Sense  of 
Right,  would  be  the  true  Sovereign  of  the  State,  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be  of  the  Human  Mind." 

It  was  thus  that,  taught  by  our  great  apostle  of  Lib- 
erty, Jefferson,  I  ventured  a  few  years  ago,  to  interpret 
the  true  function  of  the  State  ;  and  subsequent  reflec- 
tion and  experience  have  but  confirmed  my  view,  and 
made  me  feel  quite  confident  of  its  accuracy. 

Justice  and  Equality — take  these  from  Democracy, 
and  what  remains?  Nothing.  Take  these  from  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  becomes  an  insufferable  despotism. — 
Take  these  from  the  earth,  and  it  would  be  only  a  fit 
habitation  for  infernals.  See,  then,  wThat  we  owe  to  a 
simple  principle  ;  and  let  us  cherish  that  as  our  very 
lives,  on  which  all  blessings  attending  on  our  citi- 
zenship depend.  Let  us  watch  wTith  unceasing  vigi- 
lance for  every  departure  from  this  principle,  and  re- 
buke with  severe  and  utter  condemnation  every  man 
who  works  public  injustice,  wh ether  he  do  it  with  or 
without  the  pretence  of  law-. 

Injustice  may  come  by  and  through  the  law,  as  well 
as  without  it.  A  statute  may  work  as  foul  a  wrong  as 
a  rebel  against  the  law ;  and  we  are  always  bound  to 
resist  injustice,  and  for  that  purpose  to  repeal  all  unjust 
laws,  as  much  as  we  are  bound  to  obey  wise  and  good 
ones.  No  law  is  sacred  unless  it  favors  the  right.  It 
should  be  instantly  repealed,  if  it  work  iniquity. 

In  the  State  there  is  nothing  so  sacred  as  justice  ;  and 
he  is  the  wisest  statesman,  as  he  is  the  best,  who  sees 
the  right  most  clearly,  and  acts  upon  it  most  promptly. 

But  not  only  does  justice  appear  thus  paramount  in 
the  State  from  considering  of  the  true  function  of  gov- 
ernment, but  it  is  also  the  only  true  State  Policy. 

If  there  were  no  germ  of  conscience  in  the  human 
mind — no  sense  of  right  there — still  all  mankind  in  the 
social  state  are  so  much  interested  in  having  the  right 
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prevail,  that  justice  becomes  the  best  policy  of  the  State, 
as  it  is  proverbially  the  best  in  private  life.  There, 
none  but  the  foolish  fail  to  perceive  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy."  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  our 
present  political  misery  is  that  we  have  for  some  time 
past  been  in  the  habit  of  elevating  men  to  high  stations 
in  government  who  had  not  "breadth  of  beam"  enough 
— in  plain  English,  who  did  not  know  enough  to  per- 
ceive the  truth,  and  accept  of  this  homely  proverb. 

Justice  to  all  men  at  home,  to  all  men  abroad,  and  to 
foreign  nations — this  do  we  require,  and  it  is  all  that  we 
ought  to  require  from  government.  Under  this  princi- 
ple it  seems  quite  clear  that  if  we  should  offer  to  pur- 
chase a  colonial  possession  of  a  foreign  State,  at  what- 
ever price,  and  our  offer  should  be  declined,  we  could 
not  properly  take  by  force  that  which  our  neighbor  had 
refused  to  part  with,  for  the  simple  reason  that — "  thou 
shalt  not  steal!" 

Yet  this  plain  commandment  was  lately  forgotten  at 
Ostend,  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  advanced  age, 
who  had  all  his  life  long  enjoyed  "  gospel  privileges!" 

It  was  forgotten  during  the  administration  of  the  late 
president  Fillmore,  to  a  fearful  extent.  Witness  the 
Galphin  and  Gardiner  claims  and  frauds  on  the  public 
treasury;  and  that  president's  Pro-Slavery  tendencies. 

It  was  forgotten  by  the  president  and  his  miserable 
associates  who  conspired  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, with  a  view  to  extend  the  injustice  of  African 
Slavery ;  for  this  robbed  the  lovers  of  freedom  of  all  the 
benefit  of  that  Compromise — by  a  statute,  it  is  true — 
but  such  an  unjust  and  dishonorable  enactment,  as  no 
man  can  advocate  without  injury  to  his  reputation,  and 
which  should  be  instantly  repealed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
justice  and  honor  of  the  United  States. 

But  that  this  act  of  injustice  and  dishonor  should  not 
stand  alone,  in  the  same  statute,  a  further  outrage  is 
created,  in  the  setting  up  of  what  is  called  "  Squatter 
Sovereignty,"  over  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka. Let  us  survey  this  ruffianly  potentate  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  People  of  the  United  States,  a  Political  Corpo- 
ration, having  powers  of  Government,  own  all  the  lands 
of  a  given  territory.  The  same  people,  as  a  political 
society,  have  always  hitherto  claimed  to  exercise,  as  of 
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right,  certain  necessary  powers  of  government  over  the 
people  of  their  territories.  These  powers  came  to  be 
regarded  as  well  settled,  by  the  usage  of  all  parties  for 
a  great  length  of  time;  and  their  continuous  and  undis- 
puted exercise.  And  for  myself,  I  see  nothing,  either 
in  law,  reason  or  morality,  to  justify  the  late  sudden  and 
unexpected  change  in  the  most  important  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  their  territories.  It  seems 
clear  to  my  own  mind  that  the  moment  you  admit  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity, own  all  the  lands  of  a  given  territory,  that  mo- 
ment you  concede  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  all  the  powers  necessary  to  survey  these  lands,  to 
place  them  in  market,  to  dispose  of  them  to  settlers  on 
just  terms  ;  to  protect  the  public  estate  in  these  lands, 
and  to  guide,  protect,  and  govern  the  settlers  till  it  is 
for  the  true  interest  of  all  concerned  that  the  people 
inhabiting  the  territory  should  be  organized  and  admit- 
ted as  a  sovereign  State,  into  our  national  confederacy. 
It  is  for  the  United  States,  as  lord  paramount  of  the 
soil,  to  decide  whether  any  and  wrhat  persons  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  on  the  lands;  to  prescribe  what  qual- 
ifications shall  be  necessary  for  a  settler,  and  the  con- 
dition of  his  settlement,  and  to  preserve  the  control  of 
the  soil,  and  its  inhabitants,  as  well  for  the  protection 
of  the  sovereign  owners'  right  of  property,  as  for  the 
moral  and  political  well  being  of  the  settlers. 

By  yielding  up  the  powers  of  government  to  the  first 
few  squatters  that  invade  the  territory  the  property  in 
the  soil  might,  by  their  misconduct  and  misrule  become 
valueless,  and  thus  more  millions  of  dollars  be  lost  to 
the  treasury  of  the  sovereign  owner  than  there  are  mill- 
ions of  acres  in  the  territory.  Suppose  the  Squatters 
to  pass  such  laws  as  virtually  to  prohibit  all  but  knaves 
from  settling  in  the  territory — laws  which  would  send 
Washington  and  Jefferson  to  the  State  Prison  were  they 
alive  there — acting  and  speaking  as  in  their  life  time — 
such,  in  a  word,  as  have  been  enacted  by  the  ruffian  po- 
tentates of  Kansas ;  this  would  render  the  territory  a 
moral  waste  and  its  lands  valueless.  You  perceive  that 
the  sovereign  owner,  by  thus  turning  aside  from  duty, 
and  the  protection  of  its  own  interests  and  property, 
squanders  millions  in  value  of  its  lands,  which  loss  has 
to  be  supplied  by  taxation,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Kan- 
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sas,  forfeits  national  character  and  destroys  the  public 
peace  besides,  by  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice  and  folly. 
This  is  democracy  run  mad. 

I  hold  it  to  be  no  part  of  democracy  to  "  lie  spoon- 
fashion"  with  a  "  border  ruffian, "  and  the  authors  of 
this  new  political  dogma  will  gain  about  as  much  by 
their  descent  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  in  quest 
of  extreme  democracy,  and  their  subsequent  association 
with  the  villains  of  Missouri  and  South  Carolina,  as  did 
a  wag  whom  I  once  knew,  who  told  me  he  once  joined 
a  low  political  faction  for  some  purpose  ;  I  asked  him 
what  he  gained  by  it ;  he  replied  "  that  he  got  the  itch !" 
Pierce,  Douglas  and  Cushing  have  caught  as  bad  a  dis- 
temper from  their  ruffianly  associates  ;  and  it  seems  they 
have  given  it  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  who,  I  fear,  will  give  it 
to  that  pure  being,  Sickles,  who  will  give  it  to  Rynders, 
who  will  give  it  to  the  Custom  House  loafers,  and  a  few 
Post-masters;  but  I  understand  it  is  expected  that  the 
disease  will  not  spread  much  farther,  since  the  doctors 
say  that  no  one  can  take  the  disorder  unless,  suspecting 
that  he  had  a  drop  of  democratic  blood  in  him,  he  has 
opened  a  vein  and  let  it  out;  saying  with  the  old  bal- 
lad— 

"'Twae  so  for  me  young  Edwin  (now  old  Buck)  did, 
And  so  for  him  will  I." 

But  to  be  more  serious.  Justice  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  owners  of  the  soil  of  the  territories ; 
justice  to  the  first  settlers ;  justice  to  the  states  adjoin- 
ing the  territory ;  and  the  true  interests  of  humanity, 
all  require  that  the  hand  of  the  parent  government 
should  never  be  withdrawn  from  the  proper  guidance 
and  just  control  of  the  territory,  until  it  shall  have  be- 
come so  confirmed  in  the  qualities  of  a  well  ordered 
State,  as  to  be  properly  admitted  into  the  American  fam- 
ily, on  terms  of  equality.  "Squatter  Sovereignty"  is  a 
"  mockery,  a  delusion  and  a  snare."  This  could  have 
been  proved  theoretically  without  our  experience  under 
it.  How  it  has  worked  in  practice,  let  the  blood-stain- 
ed fields  of  Kansas  answer !  Let  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing dwellings  of  our  suffering  fellow  citizens,  there  an- 
swer ! 

All  this  novelty  in  the  government  of  our  territories ; 
this  outrage  upon  humanity;  this  bold  and  wicked  in- 
justice has  been  perpetrated  by  the  present  unprincipled 
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and  miserable  Administration,  in  order  to  favor  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  advocate  the  extension  of  African 
Slavery  into  Territory  now  free.  That  Slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and 
cruel  species  of  Slavery  ever  known  to  the  civilized 
world.  It  separates  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
the  mother  and  her  tender  infant,  at  the  will  of  the  mas- 
ter. 

Even  the  most  humane  master,  by  misfortune,  may 
be  obliged  to  have  sold  before  his  eyes  the  kind  old 
nurse,  who  has  been  a  mother  to  him  and  all  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  she  who  would  not  allow  "  the  winds  of  Sum- 
mer to  visit  his  infant  face  too  roughly"— may  see  her 
own  child  torn  from  her  bosom  before  his  eyes  and  sold 
to  Slavery  in  a  distant  State. 

I  repeat — ours  is  the  worst  species  of  Slavery  known. 
The  serfdom  of  Russia  is  mild  in  comparison.  There 
the  serf  and  the  soil  are  inseparable.  He  can  only 
change  owners  not  his  home.  He  dies  on  the  soil  where 
he  was  born.  He  lives  under  the  eyes  of  his  parents, 
and  they  live  and  die  with  him.  His  affection  for  the 
place  of  his  birth,  the  home  of  his  infancy,  is  never 
violated.  His  fealty  may  be  changed,  but  that  is  all. — 
And  even  this  mild  form  of  Slavery,  it  is  said,  the  Czar 
of  Russia  intends  to  abolish,  in  obedience  to  the  hu- 
mane sentiments  of  the  age.  While  we  of  America — 
democrats — Jeffersonian  democrats — are  zealously  work- 
ing to  expand  the  area  of  African  Slavery ;  and  bruising 
the  heads  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  those  who  de- 
nounce the  flagrant  injustice  of  the  act ! 

If  the  blows  which  fell  on  that  accomplished  Sena- 
tor's head  at  the  hands  of  an  infamous  ruffian  had  fallen 
on  mine,  I  avow  it  before  man  and  Heaven,  the  first  day 
I  left  my  sick  chamber  would  be  the  last  day  of  the  Ruf- 
fians life !  And  in  respect  of  this,  living  or  dying,  I 
should  ever  feel  that  I  had  acted  under  the  strongest 
natural  and  rightful  necessity — arising  from  the  instincts 
of  justice  and  self-defence,  which  are  the  very  law  of 
nature  itself. 

Hear  an  approved  writer  on  the  law  of  nations  :  "  As 
the  State,"  says  Vattel,  "  does  not  permit  an  individual 
to  pursue  with  arms  in  his  hands,  the  usurper  of  his 
fortune,  only  because  he  may  obtain  justice  from  the 
magistrate  ;  so,  if  the  sovereign  will  not  allow  him  to 
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draw  his  sword  against  him  from  which  he  received  an 
insult,  he  ought  necessarily  to  take  such  measures,  that 
the  patience  and  obedience  of  the  citizen  insulted  shall 
be  no  prejudice  to  him. 

"  The  society  cannot  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  right  of 
making  war  against  an  aggressor,  without  furnishing  him  with 
other  means  of  securing  himself  from  the  evil  his  enemy  would 
do  to  him  ;  for  on  all  these  occasions,  in  which  the  public  au- 
thority cannot  (or  will  not,  I  say)  lend  us  its  assistance,  we 
resume  our  primary  right  of  natural  self-defence." 

Fellow  Citizens!  Brethren!  Lovers  of  Freedom! 
Have  all  political  virtue,  and  manly  courage  left  the 
land  ?  Are  we  henceforth  to  behold  nothing  but  ruf- 
fians on  the  one  hand  and  cowards  on  the  other?  Has  a 
decree  gone  forth  that  there  shall  be  no  more  men? — 
Does  our  race  so  degenerate  in  America  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  past. 

The  author  of  that  world-renowned  Declaration  which 
you  have  just  now  heard  read,  in  the  specification  of 
grievances,  which  it  presented  as  originating  in  British 
misrule,  set  forth  the  following — which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  altogether  more  grievous,  than  any  other  in  the  list : — 
He,"  (the  King,)  "  has  waged  cruel  war  against  hu- 
man nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life 
and  liberty,  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who  nev- 
er offended  him  ;  captivating  and  carrying  them  into 
Slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable 
death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical 
warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  the  war- 
fare of  the  most  Christian  King  of  Great  Britain.  De- 
termined to  keep  open  a  market,  where  men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative,  for 
suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit,  or  to 
restrain  this  miserable  commerce." 

This  was  struck  out  of  the  Declaration,  as  Jefferson 
says,  "  out  of  complaisance  to  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, who  had  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  wished  still  to 
continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt 
a  little  tender  under  these  censures ;  for,  though  their 
people  had  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had 
been  pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others." — 
Shame  on  them  all ! 

Shall  we  follow  Jefferson — or  South  Carolina  and 
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Georgia — and  these  northern  people  of  "  tender'1  feel- 
ings, who  wished  to  continue  in  piracy — who  carried 
slaves  to  others — and  some  of  whose  descendents  now, 
are  selling  themselves,  as  white  slaves,  to  the  South,  for 
the  spoils  of  office  ! 

Bear  further  with  Jefferson. 

He  was  one  of  the  Revisers  of  the  laws  of  Virginia 
— and  thus  he  speaks  of  the  statutes  regulating  Slavery 
there : 

M  The  bill  on  the  subject  of  slaves,  was  a  mere  digest 
of  the  existing  laws  respecting  them,  without  any  inti- 
mation of  a  plan  for  a  future  general  emancipation.  It 
was  thought  better  that  this  should  be  kept  back,  and 
attempted  only  by  way  of  amendment,  whenever  the 
bill  should  be  brought  on.  The  principles  of  the  amend- 
ment, however,  were  agreed  on — that  is  to  say,  the  free- 
dom of  all  born  after  a  certain  day,  and  deportation  at 
a  proper  age.  But  it  was  found  that  the  public  mind 
would  not  bear  the  proposition — nor  will  it  bear  it  even 
at  this  day.  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  it  must 
bear  and  adopt  it,  or  worse  will  follow.  Nothing  is 
more  certainly  written  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  than  that 
these  people  are  to  be  free  ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that 
the  two  races  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same  gov- 
ernment. Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  drawn  indelible 
lines  of  distinction  between  them.  It  is  still  in  our 
power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  depor- 
tation peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the 
evil  will  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their  place  be  pari 
passu,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must 
phudder  at  the  prospect  held  up." 

It  is  lucky  for  Jefferson,  that  he  did  not  utter  this  in 
Kansas ! 

But  this  great  statesman  sometimes  despondent,  in- 
dulged in  self-depreciation.  He  says : — 44 1'have  some- 
times asked  myself  whether  my  country  is  the  better  for 
my  having  lived  at  all."  And  then  he  enumerates  as 
among  those  deeds  which  help  him  to  cherish  the  idea 
that  he  may  "  have  done  the  State  some  service" — that 
he  had  been  instrumental  in  "prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves." 

But,  my  friends,  this  is  not  only  the  Fourth  day  of 
July — memorable  as  the  day  of  the  great  Declaration — 
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but  it  is  also  by  the  almanac,  Friday — a  day  also  somewhat  mem- 
orable, as  one  on  which  we  are  often  called  to  contemplate  the 
character  and  fate  of  great  criminals ;  in  a  word,  it  is  Hangman's 
day — and  I  claim  the  privilege  of  superintending  a  few  execu- 
tions on  this  occasion. 

On  the  moral  gibbet  which  I  would  erect  before  your  eyes — I 
would  hang — the  President — if  there  is  enough  of  him  left  to 
hang  up  ;  and  little  Cushing,  the  Crusher,  who  would  have  "crush- 
ed out"  your  sentiment  of  justice :  and  the  "  doughty  Douglas— 
(Stephen  Arnold  Douglas) — who  dishonors  even  his  middle  name; 
and  if  the  old  traitor  of  the  Revolution  has  any  frieud  left,  I  hope 
he  will  speak  to  Stephen  and  ask  him  politely  not  to  disgrace  that 
name  any  longer.  Now,  there  they  are — all  three  in  a  row—like 
the  unfortunate  wives  in  the  nursery  book  of  Blue  Beard — and 
for  an  offence  in  one  respect  similar — for  seeking  to  enter  forbid- 
den apartments— the  poor  wives  the  forbidden  chamber,  out  of 
idle  curiosity ;  but  these,  out  of  mad  ambition  seeking  to  enter 
the  White  House  by  the  low  arts  of  poor  miserable  demagogues. 

I  humbly  trust  that  success  is  forever  forbidden  to  them.  These 
little  men,  whose  virtues  (if  they  have  any)  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  their  friends  (if  they  have  any )  are  the 
smallest  patterns  of  statesmen,  which  any  political  hucksters  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  bring  into  market.  They  have  nothing  in 
their  characters  which  will  naturally  elevate  them — and  they  had 
better  keep  low  down. 

Some  naturalists  have  thought  that  monkies  were  a  species  of 
mankind  ;  but  those  most  disposed  to  compliment  this  tribe  of 
animals  have  never  ventured  to  controvert  the  saying — that,  "  the 
higher  a  monkey  climbs,"  the  more  disagreeable  he  renders  his 
appearance  to  the  candid  and  tasteful  observer. 

I  humbly  trust  that  the  day  of  political  elevation  for  the  mean- 
est of  men,  is  soon  to  pass  away  ;  and  that  these  small  dema- 
gogues who  aspire  to  occupy  the  august  seat  of  Washington,  will 
become  so  rare,  as  to  be  regarded  as  curiosities,  more  wonderful 
than  the  most  ingenious  and  unscrupulous  showman  of  our  day 
ever  exhibited — more  diminutive  even  than  his  Tom  Thumb — more 
false  and  incongruous  than  his  artificial  mermaid.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  is  said  to  have  been  fabricated  from  the  skull  of  a  de- 
ceased monkey,  joined  to  the  vertebral  column  of  the  codfish,  and 
is  highly  emblematical  of  a  certain  small  political  merman  from 
New  England,  now  a  great  Attorney  General,  who  has  never  been 
at  any  one  time,  either  " flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,"  but  "everything  by 
turns  and  nothing  long*' — except  always,  a  miserable  small  dem- 
agogue. 

Now — I  want  more  rope  and  a  longer  gallows  pole — for,  behold 
the  Cincinnati  Convention ! 

Stay  a  moment — I  have  some  benevolence  still.  It  would  be 
cruel  in  any  body  to  inflict  more  punishment  on  this  body  of  pat- 
riots, after  their  review  by  Col.  Benton,  in  his  recent  great  speech. 
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There  is  such  an  offeuoe  known  to  our  law  as  "cruelty  to  ani- 
mals;" and  our  bill  of  rights  declares  that  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  ought  not  to  be  inflicted."  On  the  whole,  I  must 
leave  these  people  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Benton,  who,  by 
seniority,  by  the  first  application  of  the  lash,  and  by  his  exhaust- 
ive process  of  dealing  with  the  offenders,  can  claim  almost  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  them.  Still,  I  must  claim  the  privilege 
of  correcting  and  moderating  Col.  Benton,  where  he  seems  to  have 
done  injustice,  as  he  certainly  has  done — to  a  certain  useful  arti- 
cle in  the  materia  medica,  called  Ipecacuana — for  brevity  Ipecac. 
He  has  compared  the  imbibition  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  to  the 
taking  of  a  dose  of  this  valuable  medicine — to  the  great  injury  of 
the  latter ;  for  Ipecac  has  often  benefitted  and  improved  a  man 
when  taken  by  him  in  a  proper  quantity,  at  a  proper  time ;  but 
the  Cincinnati  platform  taken  in  any  quantity,  at  any  time,  by  any 
man,  cannot  but  hurt  him — and  it  ought  to  kill  him — politically. 

But,  behold  a  certain  throng  of  people  at  that  Convention,  call- 
ed "Hards  and  Softs."  I  know  not  why  so  called,  unless  the 
Hards  were  so  named  because  they  were  always  so  hard  to  please 
unless  they  held  all  the  offices ;  and  the  Softs  because  they  were 
so  very  soft  as  to  abandon  the  free  soil  platform  of  1848.  Behold, 
I  say,  the  Hards  and  Softs !  said  to  have  gone  as  representatives 
of  the  "Empire  State."  Can  an  Empire  State  produce  such  rep- 
resentatives ?  There  is  a  precedent  for  it.  It  is  said,  u  a  moun- 
tain in  labor,  once  brought  forth  a  mouse  ;"  and  so  the  Empire 
State  may  have  produced  these  "  small  deer,"  who  went  squealing 
after  the  "  Old  Buck."  See  them  !  meek  and  lowly — hand  in 
hand — hard  and  soft — weak  and  wicked — hard  and  soft — stupid 
or  cunning — hard  and  soft — Atlas  and  Argus — soft  and  hard — 
sweet  as  the  "  heavenly  babes" — their  heads  reverently  bent  to- 
ward a  political  altar,  which  had  been  erected  for  them  while  they 
were  shut  up  and  kept  away  from  their  distinguished  co-patriots. 
See  them  !  humbly  craving  permission  to  sit  meekly  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  elect;  forswearing  all  their  little  virtue — avowing, 
that  if  they  have  ever  uttered  a  word  in  favor  of  liberty  and  eter- 
nal justice,  that  they  will  do  so  no  more — and  bowing  their  heads 
to  the  very  dirtiest  dust — in  order  to  he  permitted  to  embark  with 
their  brethren  in  the  perpetration  of  a  great  political  crime — to  wit, 
the  extension  of  African  Slavery  into  territory  now  free ! 

No  Pilgrim  to  the  sacred  shrines  of  the  East ;  no  adorer  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  ever  exhibited  more  reverence  or  devout  submission 
at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry,  than  did  these  Hards  and  Softs  at 
the  shrine  of  the  virgin  "  Old  Buck,"  at  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion ! 

I  would  I  had  never  known  this  instance  of  political  and  moral 
degradation  in  men,  whom  I  have  once  honored  and  esteemed. 

But  enough — enough  of  this.  It  is  unpleasant  and  distasteful 
to  me.    I  had  much  rather  indulge  in  praise  than  blame  ;  but, 
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alas  !  I  find  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  times,  or  in  the  charac- 
ters or  conduct  of  the  men,  who  are  now  uppermost  in  the  Repub- 
lic, to  be  worthy  of  praise:  so  that  this  is  my  sad  office — 
"  I  come  to  bury  Cajsar — not  to  praise  him." 

Citizens  of  the  Empire  State!  You  can  afford  to  be  brave, 
magnanimous  and  just !  You  are  masters  of  an  Empire,  which, 
compared  with  the  Confederated  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution, has  as  large  a  population — far  greater  wealth  and  resour- 
ces, and  possessing  to  a  larger  extent  all  the  elements  of  imme- 
diate national  success. 

You  now  supply  about  one-third  of  all  the  revenue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

You  have  in  your  great  City,  the  Metropolis  of  America. 

In  your  sons  you  will  yet  find — though  slumbering  now — all 
the  sacred  fires  of  patriotism  and  love  of  liberty,  which  once 
warmed  the  bosoms  of  their  sires. 

You  can  alone  maintain  your  flagon  any  sea. 

You  can  alone  maintain  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  State.    Then,  "  be  just  and  fear  not  P 

Around  you,  in  a  crisis,  will  gather  all  New  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  all  the  great,  growing  and  beauti- 
ful West;  and,  together,  you  would  present  to  the  world  a  spec- 
tacle of  national  strength  and  prosperity,  equal  to  the  virtue,  jus- 
tice and  honor  of  your  unblemished  national  character.  "  Be 
just,  then,  and  fear  not"!  Be  true  to  the  instincts  of  humanity, 
and  fear  not ;  and  "  let  Justice  be  done,  though  the  Heavens  fall !" 

Does  this  savor  of  disunion  ?    Yes — or  no — as  I  will  explain. 

Rather  than  lend  the  resources  and  power  of  the  present  Con- 
federacy, to  the  propagation  of  African  Slavery  into  territory  now 
free,  I  would  dissolve  our  present  political  union. 

Rather  than  admit  another  Slave  State  into  the  Confederacy  I 
would  dissolve  it. 

Rather  than  endure  the  curse  of  such  another  four  years  gov- 
ernmental infamy  as  Pierce,  jDouglass  and  Company  have  inflicted 
on  us,  I  would  dissolve  it — so  help  me  Heaven  ! 

But  what  I  have  to  propose,  and  that  only,  will  ensure  the  per- 
manency of  our  political  Union. 

First  let  me  say,  as  I  hope  I  may  without  offensive  egotism, 
that  I  am  not  what  has  been  called  an  "  Abolitionist"  in  any 
sense.  I  have  never  done  a  thing  tending  to  favor  the  dogmas  of 
that  sect.  I  have  abstained,  and  I  do  now  utterly  abstain  from 
molesting  Slavery  in  the  Slave  States  of  the  Confederacy.  I  re- 
gard each  State  as  sovereign,  and  entitled  by  the  laws  of  Nations 
and  our  Federal  compact,  to  conduct  its  domestic  government  in 
all  things,  without  interference  from  abroad.  I  am  a  State  Rights 
man  in  the  strictest  sense — and  fearful  altogether  of  the  overshad- 
owing influence  of  the  General  Government.  No  man,  not  even 
the  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  could  be  more  anti-Federal  than  myself. — 
Let  this  suffice. 


